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THE HELDS PRedEGT AT 
CENTRA^b-^WASHINGTOrS CJiSlVERSlTY 

The dCrcnwTT HELDS stands for fliylVt^r tducatibh for Luarr^ing bisabi ■ ^ 
eci Students. It represents a niodef program funded for three years 
(1980- i9G3) by the Fund for tbejmprovement ot Post Secondary Educa- 
tion (FIPSE). a division of the Departnieht of Education . This project was 
\\jnded as a model fbi other cd.'eqrs and universities that are preparing 
to provide equal academic access for the learning disabled students. 

Project HELDS had three major fbCL/s^s. The first vvas to provide such 
access for the learning disabled student under Section 504 of the' 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This we did for_ learning disabled students, 
most of whom were admitted without modified requirements to Central 
Washington University'. These students were not provided remedial 
classes: Thev were enrolled in classes with other college students. The 
Tielp that vve ga^e.was habilitative. rather than remedial, teaching them 
how to compefisat^ for their weaknesses. :' _: 

the habilitative training began with identification of those who were 
learning disabled and included, but was not limited to, such support, ser- 
vices as taped textbooks (provided thiough the services of our Hahdicap- 
ped Student Services Coordinator), readers, writers for tests, extended 
time for tests. - pre-registratidn with advising to ensure a balanced 
schedule, the teaching of study skills and tutoring, by tutors from the 
campus-wide tutoring program who were especially trained to tutor 
learning disabled students. ^ _ . . 

The second focus of the project was to. give a core of twenty faculty 
teaching classes in the basic and breadth areas a sensitivity to tlie 
characteristics of students who were learning disabled so that they could^ 
modilv their teaching techniques to include the. use of mbre_than one 
modality^ this ensured an academi(^ehvhohmer1t conducive to learning 
for the LD. The faculty members participated in monthly sessions which 
featured experts in the fiejd^of learning disabilities, and In the a_rea of the 
law {Section :?04j that' deals with the haridicapped student and higher 
education. There- were several sessions in which Central Washington 
CJniversity graciqates and currently enrolled LD_ students shared their 
viewpoints and experiences with the faculty members; As a j;esult of this 
some faculty men^bers used the students as resource people in develop- 
ing curricula for their various disciplines published in ^his series. 

The third focus of the project .was tb make the university community 
aware ol the characteristics ofNearning disabilities and of the program at 
Central. It also sought to encourage other colleges and universities to in- 
itiate such programs. 



WHAT IS A LEARNirSG DISABLED STaDErsT? 

People wifh learning discibililies have harvdicaps that are invisible. 
Their disabiljly is made up of fTiuliiple symptoms that have been with 
t^hem sjnce childhood. Many of them have been described as "dyslexics," 
bat if they are categorized as dyslexic, this will be only^ne of their man3/ 
symptoms, as a sore throat is only one of the many symptoms of a coid: 

Three concise descriptions of the learning disabled children are pro- 
vided in Hallahian and Kauffman: : 

J^^^^Jo^^' .'^^^^visory Committee on Handicapped Children 
(1968) proposed the followingidefinition, which was adopted by the 
91st Congress: 

Children with speciai disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or 
more of the ' bas^ic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in osing spoken or wriften thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling, or arithmetic. They include condi- 
tions which have been referred to as percep>tual handicaps, 
brain injury, minimaL brain dysfanction, dyslexia, develop- 
mental 'aphasia, etc. They do not include learning problems 
which are due priniarily to v|sual, hearmg, or niotbr handicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional 'disturbance, or to en- 
vironhiental disadvantage. 

Task Force II oiF a national project (Minimal Brain Dysfanction In 
Children: Educational, Medical and Health Related Services, Pnase 
Two of a Three-Phase Project, 1969) wrote the following two defini 
lions: 

Children with jearning_ disabilities are those (\) who have 
(educationally significant discrepancies among their sensory- 
motor, perceptual, cognitiY^:_3cademic, or related develog- 
mental levels which interfere with the performance of educa- 
tionaTtasks: (2) who may or nnay not show<lemonstrabre devia- 
tion in central nervous system functioning; and (3) whose 
disabilities are not secondary to generaJ mental retardation, 
sensory deprivation or serious emotional disturbance. 

Children with learning disabilities are those (1) who manifest 
an educationally significant discrepancy between estimated - 
academic potential and actual level of academic potential and 
actual level of academic fuhctidnin^g as related to dysfunction- 
ing in the learning process; (2) wTio may or may not show 
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JeiniMTstrable LievicMion in centrdi nLMVoub systeiTi tcinctioninfj; 
jnd (3) whose disabilities are not secondcny to qenera! niental 
retardation, cultural, i^ehsory ;and/o; ediicatibha! dieprivatiorl 
or chvirorifneritally produced serious emotional disturbcjiice. ' 

.Alfhouyh the preceding definitions are concerrftcl with children, the 
F-'resident s Cohimittee on Employrrient of the; Handicapped, in their 
booklet Lcdrnuu] Disabilili]: hlot iust d Prob/e/ri . C/i//c/rcv; (JutgroLV, 
discusses LD adults who have the same. syKipioms they had as childr^en 
The Department of Educatiof?,(Reference Hallahan & Kacffmanj says that 
two to three percent of the total publib school populatiori are identified as 
learning disabled and that there are ever fittcen milMbn unidentified LD 
adults in the United States, acknowledying; of coarse, thai people with 
this problem are not restricted to the United States but are fo|jnd all over 
the world. 

We know that many learning disabled persons have average or above 
average intelligence ^nd we know that ni any of these are gifted. In their 
company . are such famous gifted people as Melsoh Rockefeller. Albert 
Einstein. Leonardo da Vinci. Thomas Edison, Hans Christian Anderson. 
Auguste Rodin. William Butler Yeats, and Gustave FiauDert. 

The causes of lear.-ing disabilities are hot knowji. but in our project 
each of our identified learning disabled students shows either an unusual 
pregnancy: (trauma at birth, . such as delayed delivery, prolonged or dif- 
.ficult deli.veryjtor premature birth. They oftehtimes have a genetic family 
history of similar learning disability problems: 

An exerpt from, my Critcriof} dnd Behatuordl, Chcckiisl for A\dii{ts With 
Sfycctjic Lcdrning Disdbililics has been Included as Appendix A. 



/s/iMCS. 

6 June 1982 
Ellepsborg. Washington 



"Ddriiol P Hdll ihdn. and Jdmes M . .Kj.uff (Tian t-.\<. ffUmri.il i:htkircr] ([In<;ilewrOod Cliffs, Nevv 
Jt'fsev Prentice Hdll. 1978). pp: I2I I22: 
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i. iNTRdbcjCTidN 



Mm- pM[nj|ji i( v-\ )j ['sv(f{{)|{j(jv o\ A(J just [Tien t rouistv-. Ihis inc rr.Jsoci 
' Ifcifiicific dllv ifi rr.t \fcifs ds sUititTits ticuc be( oku^ dWfjrf: of tfic 
ii'*-<1 '■■>'. .{1SV ( fiolocjical survival! skills in acicjition to tecfifii< a I skills: I he* 
ideds and concepts presented in adjustment courses are of ^.pecia^ Import' 
tiftco to th^^ learriing disab'ed (L.D) students, since their learning 
(itscjbi htjos crintr ibute.. in rTianv instance's; to fTiore extensive problerTis in 
arjdemic sit ual tons than tliost.' faced by ibeir non-LD [jtet-i s. 

It IS n\\ opinion [\us\ ti^- Psvcfiology :ot ^djustrperU cdUrs^* can be drie 
of the rv^\st nu.'afiingi ul L lasses taf<;en by any student., and especially tlic 
student witfi a learr^ing di^.^hilHv It is essential, therefore, io create sltua- 
tions ^Aitfiin tfu' context ot ui-- c lass that optimize tfie skills of tfie LDs to 
enh^jnce their chances of yettirnj the most out of tfie class. 

It is fint n)v interit tc; tell the reader how to teacfi a university I' vel 
< lass T fie basic f ecfiniqijes are [nesunied. Tfiis paper preserits 'sorTie sijcj- 
grsij,,[)s fo[ fTiethods that have pi oven useful \n me in enabling the L.D 
stuilent to acfiieve at a meaningful level. 

ffie old saying: "If you've seen one. you've seen tfiem all" does not ap 
ply sludents witfi learning disabilities. Ins-t ructors .need to be aware of 
tfn^ diversity of_ problefTis l.D students encounter as tfiey atteiTipt to cof^e 
\Ki\\] the tasks presented in a university class: fhcie is a need to struciurt- 
and coru'uct the citiss in a iTianner tfiat . provide*; for the. LD student 
withr)ut slowitig down or wciteririg down tfie course, thus depriving tfie 
rest ot tfie class of learning oppof t [in it ies: I ani convinced: fiowever: that 
rTiost of tfie classroom tecfinic^ues and procedures 1 use to f:)etter reacfi 
t^H* I D stw.ierit Will also benefit tfie other students. 



II. GOALS AND GENERAL APPROACH 

Ifie'goals of my course as stated in the class overview (Appendix B) 
[)rovicied stUcJefUs at tf^e be<.jinn_ing of the gtjarter are not as specific as 
tfiey mi gilt be. in a number of other university classes: ! could sum up my 
approcacfi to tfie adjusU^nent class as an attempt to "stiriiulate thinking" 
rather than to advocate fixed practices. . _ . . _ 

.Some students already posse.^s sortie of the interpersonal skills that 
others "are trying to develop. Some have had experiences that contribute* 
to insights that cHtrtsi^ have not yet achieved. Through class activities, 
^sriiali group parf icipat ion , and individual study, students help each other 
acfiieve awaren<»ss. personal grbwtfi . and sensitivity to their own needs as 
well as the needs~*of others. * < 

My general approach to the class is one of stractored informaMty. 
with higfi interest and low anxiety. I make an effort to learn each 
student s name early in the qu,ar:ter: Attendance is stressed, since sdrne 
of the grade is based on participation and one cannot participate unless 
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pirSf*F)t f\rn 10 PVn of the y i acie .Litt r ibul ('d t(V[><Jf '.'^ JP^^ 

[Von . tfi^M \ ^ a K fcv iTic]fi col \ cldt ion hot ween final (.jrades cHul cJttf*n dance. 
I hr .iddit turKjl (.-^pldruntons prov idt'd in lectufcs and. other classi (joni ac- 
t IV itif.s ()i Mv i (ont r ett' f*\.HnpIt^s c^f tfu;oi r\ icdf tTiod(^ls pi e'^entccj by t fie 
I fius dtt^Mujance -results in brtter test pri f()r mane : 

iMv < i.i^^ [Mt'sentntions uiv intenJt'd to clarity, tdaboratc. and supple- 
f!ient [hr trM t use the rfialk boaui c^xlensively with oral P'_f"^_^"rilat ion_s. 
outlinrrKj ti^e rnaton-al or writing key phrases on the board; I ase case 
stutiies nnd cicJily occurrences w ithjr.equent references to current evt^nts 
arnl news I terns, tying ir)/' vents students r'nav have read a bo -it or h»'ard 
atxxjt or watched on television. I make lieguent references to areas 
sKidt'ius nun have studied. in (Uher. classes, such as Shakespeare's great 
[■^svciyiati ;icscriptions of mental ^bribrmalilies. the personalities of 
h!stori(\ii hgures such as King CjeorgeJII or HerrTian Qoering. or the in- 
fkjeru r on tUtistic c.reations as in the case of Van|Gogh. 
' Selfc ted films are used to present :c:oncepts arid illustratidns of self 
vvofth. -stress, values, adjustment problems: etc;:iand students are asked 
to r^-ac*t \(> [ hern. ... 

Fffort is ma(je to present. material in a variety of ways with an approach 
to Tiiore than one riiodality. i.e:. seeing hearir^g: The learning. oLsome LD 
students is rTia x t m i zed by seeing tlie term as. it Is pronounced. This corn- 
Dined experience seems to provide the LD student with better com- 
prt'herisiori than' when seeirig or hearing tfie term separately. Reports 
fforn LO students seem to support this, as they say.it facilitates note- 
rakinc^ and memory functions. : - 

Students .ur free to sit wlierever they choose, but certain students are 
_;^'rv-(vjto(]ed to sit neaier the hont of the class if they appear to have d[f^ 
-^'ficultv concentrating. Students -who must both see and hear the words 
- irnultaneousK to enhance understanding find it. helpful to sit closer to 
'ht.-Jront. Students wfio are easily distracted by miscellaneous classroom ^ 
acUvitv (haf may limit their attentio7i to the instructor s presentation 
also seem to find distractions diminished by sitting nearer the front.. 

^not^ier method. of keeping attention is to involve class members fre- 
i^uentK hv askiruf them to respond to questions; even if it is only a s.impJe 
vt's" Of n(3 respcmse: i.e.; "How many of you read the article on... P" 
■ ,.sav\ tfuj news item.,.? ' ■...were in attendance at...?'' A show of hands 
(M verbal response draws their attention back to tfie discussion. 



ill. NIGHT GROtiP SESSierss 

Class sUe ranges from 90 to 166 students. Student'-, meet with the in- 
structor four class periods a week, and meet in small groups one r^igfit-a 
v»,eek for, 2 or 2 / fiours. ^ ' _ _ _ 

Groups are made up of 11-12 students, with an effort made to balance 
the group composit^ion as to male/female ratio. Roommates and students 

Id J. 



' T .u r* hv .11 K (11 }( ftj staj( jf -nr [im --t a ii h f I i:' \- t-.n n: i . ; ii 

-hif-) skil I s ! '-cUit-r ^ .iir < f j( )st'M 1 f < ui i fnj rn^-i f N \ . Ii< ; 1. 1, j\ > .\ A - Ij n ;{ 

[Tlfflf stiJ(ir-ntS .T'-l (ftlJS flcUt' hrXMilr- (^1(>IJ[. r-\[)r{lftl< ■• ( I 1 f ' i I i S ' ' I \ ; " S 

. . ' y." "-Jf .■ J'«-.^'5fi f -xr^'fisiof 1 of f f)f\ Jfjily ( hr. jck] co^'hl^ 

•-t u J^'Mls to ; i' jMil t'loj) intrf f )<■! soricii skilN cjs ( I it'\. . sfuw ^ [Tt-i 
_ •■■ w ' jl irif(.>i [Ti.ihof 1 Jrul v\ or k on t cisks t r jr t f lei . |( t)c5s f>.'rn f r iv c \ [ )t • r m ■ ik - 
th.it niost 1 I_) stufli^fits do vtuv vw'll ifi tfu- cjrf)Ljp slttjcilioM. \ In* 
srv*'f,il H'dSfMT'. fof this f r)i rrtcHiV 1 13 stiiderits, rrMrjiiuj is n()t initMllv 
f >}i I jiruj . I fiff ffor r . t [it'v st'hjorTi tvnjov ir^fK \ if <m iou-J\ t fii oijvjh 

ihr irciUirKj pfoct-ss Ont* stud-Mit tl^' r iljocl tiis [)ii>Hlt'rn^ -/.ilii (tM(jifti; 
likt' ?fiis, it Is I'kf trikifu; off t.i: ti ip .utfi rUiiiUi^M of (Mti^r p,'f)p;(> ,\n\ 
( yn s, N our far twis <j fljf { ir t- cIik 1 yi^j h^vv e !<> stop to c It.^rKio il-: I iu- 

K [lot fll'TjSrMit . [-Ut fu5S to |).^ Jorif 'v\Mf-(l C f H 1 1 [ ) I < • ' 1 . it (nofoh, , ] ' t , -^oii 

k to wlu'f V ou Wolf { u'fo; , ■ In : fu* i nt'di il in ir , owm \ one -Kr ihis do-no 
f ^1 1 (if)^'j(i 

Fiu- i^rruip situcUi'm [Movicjos ;mi r)p[ )('^r | un i t \ ff)f Mv- I [) ^>tij(Nni - x 
P'MK'iu.-f 111 cKtion some (jf Itic ttit-oiu--; rrcul dhuut of ovpkiiiioij m * kiss, 
f per ifMir .-s of Lit fiff s r,in sfu.ii t-ci ds t fit- v Jn- r e[ tod oihjMs . o[ > .wi 
\'*- pcSf t ic ipc5tf ■(! in as t lnf»\ ru f ' < r 'Sif f -cj m \w m k in. | 'va, if fi pr < if)!r-,n so,K in< j ,n 
f I v. ) * 1 ( • ^ -A f f f 1 ( ] f f M J f ) n 1 r n ) f M * r s . 



IV. WRITTEM ASSIGNMENTS 

Sf u fieri t s ,h pr esml \k\\\^ m dse st u;jv. f i kn . or a icir-f i t.jpr- sfu iruj ci 
sfiecifif^ prof^'lefTi «.r->f i(. rrrti] pefSf)n<^l r.j(.iji,Kt nient n; cofUMct. I fie 
studf-nts er(? t_h("f i ' k(H.j to ancjjv/e the situation [M(srnteci cMvJ suqf]est 
tht'oi tt iCf-j! soii.jti(>ns in terms of tfie concept "^^hei nq sturilpfi j( ifiat [loinl 
in tfie rl-5s:s 

l.D stLJclents ficive reprM.tec] tficv.ieef tfieir ideas are not tj:\cfi rTUich 
^•/'■J'l^^' L'l'^ .^^f ^^.^^'^[^ cjentMaMy poor writiny abiMfv (i.e.. speMinq. 

qianuTiar: etc:) Historically, in education, papers are qraded frbrn 
'mark the rrnstakes" ofientation. in nianv instances, tfie l.D student ha.s 
'fiuirui tfiat the sUor tor tfie written response, the fewer f*ri or s rricide. Unfor 
tunalelv: with this approVich f fie re is a poverty of content, and it denies 
tfie^i.D siudent a riu]cf"> nec^der.l w r i t iriq exper ience. l.D students fiave 
^ ''^-^ -^y. [^"^^ knowing 1 qive c" red it for qood ideas anci do riot mark 
■r.>ff for tfie specific \critinq probier-ns they fiave. allows (ficni in write witfi 
less anxietv. witfi tfu' result tfiat tfiev are willinq to write considerably 

ft LfU*:^ - ; 

Wfii le inifTif^diate feedback und early ret urn of student papers is 
qeneralK rpcr^fTTrnended. ! do not return papers. The papers assiqr'ieci are 

f > 



^jrncicilK kcMiceined with tHe st udent s ideas. Personal thoayhts; fe^ac- 
u1 cxf)tM iVmces. Kvaluation in terfns of percent correct or. letter 
(jrr^de nu-cTniiujless.. I tie student does, gel an appropriate number of 
pojiiK h.vwirci the final grade for completing the assignment ; however. 
' ,N(^t [t'hiinihcj'vthe papers prevents a lot of "'recycling"' and allows the 
-:iM:jrrUs fo do their own thinking, Stud.ents have the opportunity to 
frview tfuMT papers with the instr.uctdr if they wish: but they form their 
c'>^rlusidns as to the quality of the paper 
f etvihack on the papers comes as the instructor shares a range or sam- 
pit- nf ff'dctions at>4ained-from class members as well as his own. In this 
Aav siuderiis get to share the ideas of. others and compare-^and evaluate 
tf-u'if rvAn thoughts and ideas, rather than the narrower view of students 
!■• pM,[ess()i cind fiis cortirncnts back to the student. 



V. EVALGATfON AND GRADING 

all the teaching profession khdws_abdut encouragement and 
disrourac^e^- '-nt as forces in learning, there are some, who still use an ar- 

hit rar\ f u: point on exam scores and label it "Failing. 

ap[nQdc:h is based on total pdmts and involves numerous oppor^ 
'ufiities to earn points. Test scores contribut^e approximately 50% of the 
\otd\ points for. the average students. With five tests, each test is worth 
-hrujt 10^", of .he final grade. This seems to do a lot toward lowering the 
.if^xietv level for students- especially the LD who frequently has more 
than usual I est anxiety. _ _ .._ . 

I D students take the same tests as other students, but modificati.ons 
cjir permitted such as test readers, aid or. modification In recording 
answers (answering on the. test booklet itself instead of recording 
an-,wers on machine scannable answer sheets if transfer is a problem), ^ 
cHkJ arnple time to finish the test. . . .. 

Mv.goal. other than to stimulate study . is to sample the LD student s 
kfK^wledqe withdUt contamination from the learning disability as far as it 
cjf fects the ability to answer. the question. My tests are not desicjrledjd -see 
\\ov. manv questions a student can answer in a 50-mlnute class p.eriod,_ 

Participatidn in group and written papers contribute the other 50% of 
the grade; Thus: the LD student is provided with a variety of ways in 
whu h to derronstrate his skills and knowledge as far as grading is-con- 
cerneci. 

^uthrx s Address: 

Darwin Goodey. Associate Professor of Psychology 
426 Psvchology Building 
Ceritral Washington (Jniversity 
Ellensburg. Washington 98926 
Phone: (509) 963-3630 
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APPENDIX A 

Criterion arid Behavioral Checklist for Adults with 
Specific teaming Disabilities 

1 : Sfiorl attention span . 
I Rest lessnesb. 

3. Distfactdbility. (The "student seems especially sensitive to sounds-or 
visual stimuli and has difficulty ignoring them whiie studying.) 

4. Poor motor coordination. (This may be seen as clumsiness:) 
3: Impulsivity. (Respondiny without thir^Ring.) 

6. Perseveration (The student tends to do or say things over and over . 
Mechanism that says ■finished" does not work well.) 

7.. Handwriting \^ poor: :(Letters will not be well formed.. spacing be- 
tween words and letters will be inconsistent, writing will have an ex- 
treme up or down slant on unlined page.) 

) 8. Spelling is consistently inconsistent. . ' 

9. Inaccurate copying: (The student has difficulty copying things from 
the chalkboard and "from textbooks: for instance, math p/obierns 
' 'inay be off by one or two numbers that have been copied incorrectly 
or out of sequence:) 

iO. Can express self well orally but fails badly when doing so in writing. 
In a few cases the reverse is tru&. 

i I Frequently misunderstands what sonrie6ne ii^ saying: (For instance, 
a student may say: ' What? ', and then may or may not answer ap: 
propriately before someone has:a chance lo repeat what was said 
previously.) 

12. Marked discrepancy between what student is able to understand 
when listening or reading. 

13. Has trouble with variant word meanings and figurative language. 

14. Has problems structuring (organizing) t.me ■ The person is fre- 
quently late to class and appointments: seems to have no se^rise bj 
how long a " few minCites"" is opposed to an hour: has trouble pacing 
self during tests: 
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!') Has prpblerns structuring (organizing) space ■■ The student nnay 
have diffjculty concentrating on work when In a large, open area ■■ 
even when it s quiet; may over or under-reach when trying to put 
something on a shelf (depth perception). 

i b. Hcjs ditficuh V spaciny dssiynment on d pcJijc. e.g.. mdth problems 
dfe cfowdcci tl;)(^c't her . 

I /. "] houghts • ideas wander cind/or are incomplete in spoken and writ- 
ten Idngudge. Student mdy also have difliculty sequencing icJeas: 
- - jk 

18. ^Sounds A student s liecU ing'acuity may be excellent, but when his 

hi jin pfoces:^trs the sounds used in words, the sequence of sounds 
Midv be but of order: e.g.. the student hears 'aminar' instead ol 
■'arnmal" and may say and/or write the "amin^ll. " 

19. Visual -^^tnectivity ; May have 20/20 vision but when brain processes 
visuaMnlormation; e:g:: pictures, yraphii, words, numbers. ^u_deht 
fTiay be unable to focus visual attention selectively; in other words, 
^'^.^^.y^^l'^y .f/o^ ^ flyspeck to a key word in a title has equal claim 
on attention: 

20. Word retrieval problerTjs the student has difficulty recalling words 
that have been learned: 

21. Misunderstands nan- verbal information, such as facial expre?ssions 
or gestures. 

22. Very slow worker but may be extremely accurate. 

23. Very fast worker • but makes many errors and tends to leave out 
items. 

24. Visual images ' las 20/20 vision Sut may^ see .things oat of se- 
quence. e.g., "frisf * for •'first;' "Qei* for "69L" Or. a student may 
see words or letters as if they are turned around or upside dcwh: 
e.g., *'cug'* for "cup," or "dub" for "bud." oi^J'Q" for "-b" for "7," etc: 

23 Makes literal interpretations: You will have to have them gKe you 
feedback on verbal directions, etc. 

26. Judges books by their thickness because of frustration when learn- 
ing to read. 

27. Has mixed dominance: e:g:; student may be right handed and left 
eyed. 
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28. M'xulifu'ss Quick tertiptMecl. Irustfation. 

29. Cicjnrjot look poo pi in eyes t^nd Feels uoeornI<:>r table when talk- 
iru] (() others. 

Jo, Hc3S tfOLiblepanswerinq yt^s or no to (]irest ions. 

Students with specific learning disabMlties which affect their perfor- 
mance in math generally fall into two groups: 

I: Those students whose language processing (input and output) 
and/pr reading abilities are impaired. Tb.ese students will have 
great difficulty doing word problems; however, if the problems 
are read to tficm. they will be able to do them. 



2. I hose students whose abilities necessary to do quantitative think- 
ing are irripaired. These. students often have' one or more pro- 
blems such as the follow'ihg: 

A. Difficulty in _ visual-spatial organization and in integrating non- 
verbal hiaterial. For example, a student with this kind of problem 
will have trouble estimating distances, distinguishing differences in 
anriounts. sizes, shapes, and lengths. Student may also have trouble 
looking at groups of objects and telling what contains the greater 
amount. This student freqaently has trouble organizing and sequen- 
cing material meaningfully on a page. 

B. Difficulty in integrating kinesthetic processes. For example, a. stu- 
dent will be inaccurate in copying problems from a textbook or 
chalkboard onto a piece^df paper. The numbers may be oat of se- 
quence or the wrong numbers (e.g., copying "6" for "5"). Problems 
may be out of alignment on the paper. Graph paper is a must for 
them. 

C . D if f i c Lrliy_ in visually, p r o c e s s i n g i h f o r m a t i oh . M u rn b e r s w ill be 
misperceived: ^'6*' arid "9/' "3" and '8" and **9 " are often confused^ 
The student may also have trouble revisualizing. i.e.. calling up the 
visual memory of what a number looks like or how a problem 
siiould be laid out on a page. 

D Poor sense of time and direction. Usually, students in the sec 

group have the auditory and/or kinesethic as their strongest learn- 
ing channels. They need to use manipulative materials accom- 
panied by oraTexpl-anations from the instr^Uctdr^ They often need to 
have many experiences with concrete materials before they can 
r7TOve on successfully to the abstract and symbolic level of numbers, 

1981 All rights reserved Myrtle Clyde Snyder 
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APPENDIX B 

PSYCH 205 - Psychology of Adjustment 
GOALS: '^-^y 

_ Tfie (jodlb oi this class are related to; but not limited to, the lollowiriq: 
To discover more a bout ourselves -■ how we cope with cha lien yes and 
frustrations, how we attempt to attain our goals, how we determine our 
priorities, how we relate to one anotfier (our biases and prejudices), how 
we deal with the expectations of ourselves and others, and how we deal 
witfi success and failure. In other words. Who am I? Where dm I yotrujP 
H(;w am I going about it? 

It is my hope that through class attendance, group participation, and 
vocir /eadings that you will develop additioriaj insight into your "reaf 
sell . ttiat through self -disco very you will enchance your ability to (jvt 
rnore but of life; and tfiat through your study of the lives of others and 
their methocls of dealing with the adjustment problems tfiey encounter, 
you will 'discover ways of . dealing witfi your own problerTis and irii prove 
vour rekitfonships with otfiers. 

To reach tfie above goals, /yot; will fiave to put some effort wMi) ifu.' 
endeavor! 

Participation' in group' is an integral and essential part of the class, if 
Vou are unable to attend group on a full-tirrie basis, please gel in touch 
With me tauin'iiuiU'lij to arrange a substitute assignment; 

You are expe?cted to study the material presented in the tt.'xt. I will 
disctjss some of the points preserited in the text and class presentation 
afKi my case sti.jdies will relate to your readings. However; it is not rTvy in 
tehtioh to refrash or duplicate tfie text. Test questions will deal mainly 
wiifi the textbcjok n-iatenal; 

f^apers written for this class sfiould be. in essence; a personal com- 
munication from you me. You might think of them as the things you 
would tell me if \».e were to sit down and iaik ir1 bne to nne situation. 
Mone of your pd[,)ers will be returned. The reason for tfiis will be explain- 
ed irji class. If you have difficulty understanciing my reasoris. 1 will be jiap 
pv to discuss it with you personally. I want you to understand my position 
on this matter . . - 

Hc) no? put your papers in folders, covers, or jackets. They serve no 
useiul purpose for, me; While I appreciate typed papers, handwritten 
papers are equally acceptable so long as 1 can read therii; I'm most in- 
terested in your thoughts anci ideas - please convey tiiern legibly. ■^ 

The basis -for your final grade will also be discussed iri class. Again, if 
vou do not undt-r stand m\ explanation; or if you have some suggestions 
you feel have ( onsiderahle validity in your situation, please discuss this 
witfi me £js earlv iri the tjUarler as possible My office fiours are listeci 
t-'^t-.low. 

If there lb anvtfiirnj <ii^out your particular situation tfial relates to the 
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class and your performance that you reel I shoi id know, please discuss it 
with me as soon as possible - in any case before finals week. That is 
usually too late lor either of us to arrive at a constructive solution to the 
probierVQ. 

EVALdATIOM: 5 exams all of equal value one approximately every 2 
weeks. Vou are to make up any missed assignments or exams soon as it Is 
feasible. 

TEXTBOOK: Calhoun: RsiirhokHjy of Acijuslfucnt 

Darwin J: Goodey. Ph. D: ; 
426 Psycholo'^-^ . Biiildincj 
.Phone:963-3630 " , 

Office Hours 

(Other hours by appointment only -- 

schedule posted on office door) 
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